EUROPEAN FAREWELLS

Siena is reached from Florence by road in two or three
hours, if you do not break your neck on the way by trying
to ascend one of the hilltops crowned by fortresses, monas-
teries or just Tuscan villages, which rise temptingly on every
hand. The city itself is high-lying, windy and cool :
Baedeker will require from you at least a week in which to
inspect its churches and monuments. On the day of the
great horse-race it is besieged by people streaming on foot
across the countryside, jogging in carts along every byway,
riding in coaches or cars or trains. The narrow main street
and the flights of steps that serve as side streets are so con-
gested that it is hardly possible to walk : this anticipates the
final crowding of a mass of humanity into the Piazza Vittorio
Emanuele in early afternoon to see the race.
This Tuscan city is divided into seventeen wards, which
have been rivals through centuries. Hence the Palio delle
Contrade (" Banner of the Wards"), a horse-race which
puts the winning ward at the head of affairs for a year.
This seems as good a means of civic election as any other :
certainly it has the fullest support of the citizens. The course
is three times round the vast main square, on a cobbled road-
way covered with sand for the occasion ; and the mass of
the Sienese, reinforced by country folk from all over Tus-
cany, crowd themselves into the middle of the square behind
wooden barriers, while privileged or paying spectators look
on from windows, balconies and platforms. Each horse and
jockey represents a ward, but only ten compete each time,
seven being chosen by turn and three by drawing lots. A
larger number would increase the many dangers of the race,
which is ridden bareback with the jockeys flourishing their